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ABSTRACT 

These three serial issues focus on the 
characteristics and administration of developmental education 
programs. The following articles are featured: (1) "Characteristics 
of Successful Programs," which reviews research findings concerning 
the characteristics associated with effective and ineffective 
developmental programs and includes a list of exemplary programs; (2) 
"A Review of National Surveys of Development Education Programs," by 
Hunter R. Boylan, which discusses the highlights of three national 
surveys conducted in 1970-74, 1976, and 1984 to assess the nature and 
scope of developmental education programs; and reviews trends related 
to the provision of developmental courses, the awarding of college 
credit for developmental courses, and mandatory remediation; and (3) 
"Organizational Patterns for Developmental Education Patterns," by 
Hunter R. Boylan, Elaini L. Bingham, and Darlene J. Cockman, which 
reviews studies of the administrative location and reporting 
arrangements of developmental programs within the college's 
divisions/departments, the titles of developmental program 
administrators, and titles of programs. (PAA) 
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Characteristics of 
Successful Programs 



While developmental edu- 
cation programs have been 
present on college campuses 
in one form or another for 
over a century (Maxwell, 
1979. p. 7), attempts to 
assess the effectiveness of 
these programs are of rela- 
tively recent vintage. The 
majority of initial efforts 
to assess the outcomes of 
developmental education ac- 
tivities resulted from the 
infusion of federal dollars 
into college programs de- 
signed to promote educa- 
tional opportunity. The 
federal commitment to af- 
firmative action and equal 
educational opportunity 
served as a stimulus to 
the rapid expansion of de- 
velopmental programs dur- 
ing the mid-1960's (Boylan, 
1982, p. 9). The require- 
ment that programs receiv- 
ing federal funds undertake 
some sort of evaluation ac- 
tivity, also served as a 
stimulus to research on the 
effectiveness of develop- 
mental programs. 

This research, in turn, 
provided many answers to 
the question "What makes a 
successful developmental 
program work?" And, while 
these answers were varied 
and, at times, conflicting, 
the information generated 
by research efforts has 
provided a useful set of 
guidelines for those who 
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wish to implement or refine 
developmental education 
programs. 

RECENT RESFARCH EFFORTS 



One of the first major ef- 
forts to investigate the com- 
ponents of successful devel- 
opmental programs resulted 
fron the FIPSE-funded "Nat- 
ional Project II: Alterna- 
tives to the Revolving Door" 
-- a project involving a 
consortium of institutions 
with successful developmental 
programs. In his report of 
project school's activities, 
Donovan (1975) found that the 
more successful programs in- 
cluded: 

* A wide variety of per- 
sonal and academic develop- 
ment services 

* An er.phosls on personal 
counseling combined with... 



* An emphasis on academic 
skills development 

* Frequent student /staff 
contact . 

Roueche and Snow (1977) 
attempted to identify "model" 
developmental programs using 
the survey technique. In the 
programs identified as being 
particularly effective, the 
following components were 
characteristically found: 

* Diagnostic services 

* An emphasis on learning 
skills development 

* Personal counseling to 
support learning skills de- 
velopment 

* Individualized learn- 
ing opportunities provided 
through small classes or 
Laboratories . 

Grant and Hoeber (1978) 
attempted to investigate the 
effectiveness of developmen- 
tal programs through an ex- 
tensive review of the liter- 
ature and research. Their 
findings were reported in two 
categories: Instructional 
and Programmatic. Under the 
heading of Instructional com- 
ponents of effective programs 
the authors found the follow- 
ing to be important: 

* "Clearly-written, well 
articulated objectives made 
available to students" 

* "Continuous ond system- 
atic planning based on feed- 
back and program monitoring" 

* "Attention to Individ- 



# * uqL needs, personal styles of 
learning, and rotes of 
growth 11 

* "Assiduous attention to 
appropriate batches 1 of 
learners, teachers, methods 
and materials" 

* ••••• Intensive efforts 
to Identify haw and under 
what learning conditions 
students 'transfer' know- 
ledge • 

Under the heading of Pro- 
grammatic considerations, 
the authors found the fol- 
lowing to be important: 

* "Faculty development 
In specific awareness, 
skills, and teaching- 
learning strategies' 1 

* "Refinement and/or 
development of diagnostic 
Instruments 11 

* 11 . . •sophisticated and 
sensitive research designs" 

* Comprehensive currlcu- 
lar revisions/' 

Based on her experience of 
more than a decade of work 
with developmental students 
as well as her own review of 
the literature, Martha Max- 
well (1979) recommended that 
effective learning assistance 
programs include: 

* Diagnosis of students' 
strengths and weaknesses as 
learners 

* Tutorial services 

* Personal counseling 

* Bas Ic read In g and study 
skills Inst ruct Ion 

* English In struct Ion 

* Mathematics Instruction 

* Science Instruction 

ERiC 



f. Bullt-ln evaluation ac- 
tivities. 

Keimig (1982) undertook 
one of the most extensive re- 
views of the literature cur- 
rently available to develop a 
decision-making guide for de- 
velopmental or learning im- 
provement programs. On the 
basis of her research, she 
proposes that the two most 
important characteristics of 
successful developmental pro- 
grams are; 

* "...comprehensive sup- 
port services, with the flex- 
ibility to meet a wide varl- 
lety of student needs and to 
personalize the academic ex- 
pe rlence " 

AND 

"...are Integrated Into 
the academic and social main- 
stream, avoiding punitive, 
low status overtones and the 
'yau cure them' mentality 
which are connoted. by Isola- 
tion within q separate reme- 
dial component." 

Keimig also points out 
(1982, p. 11) that the least 
successful programs tend to 
be characterized by an em- 
phasis on the remedial as- 
pects of learning improve- 
ment. On the basis of her 
review of the literature, 
she concludes that 

"Isolated remedial courses 
did not make much difference 
In overall student success or 
retention, and were the leost 
effective of all remedial ef- 
forts." 

In his review of the ef- 
fectiveness of developmental 
programs based on analysis 
of program reports, research, 
and literature, Boylan (1983) 
found that the programs re- 
porting the greatest student 
gains. . . 

* Provided a comprehen- 
sive arraii of services 

2 



* Had o high degree of 
student participate ' i 

* Mode participation 
mandatory at the outset of 
their college careers for 
students considered ta be 
"high risk" 

* Offered credit for re- 
medial and developmental 
courses 

* Emphasized the devel- 
opment of students' reason- 
ing skills In addition ta 
basic content skills. 

In addition to the re- 
search and literature ari- 
sing from evaluation of de- 
velopmental education pro- 
grams, a wide variety of re- 
search findings from other 
fields are applicable to 
developmental education ac- 
tivities. Fantini and Wein- 
stein (1968), for instance, 
argue that no instructor can 
work effectively with devel- 
opmental students unless they 
have specific training in the 
techniques and methods appli- 
cable to such students. 
Christ and Coda-Messerl e 
(1981) re-affirm this point 
and contend that faculty and 
staff development activities 
are essential to any learning 
assi stance program. 

In their analysis of col- 
lege teaching methods, Dubin 
and Taveggia suggested that 
individualized instruction 
designed to manipulate the 
cognitive variables involved 
in learning resulted in only 
modest gains in student per- 
formance (1969). Manipula- 
tion of affective variables, 
on the other hand, seemed to 
result in greater gains. As 
a result of these initial 
findings, Canfield (1980) 
emphasized the importance of 
matching students' affective 
styles of learning with in- 
Continued on p. 5 




Exemplary Programs Featuring Comprehensive Models 



The programs listed below include many of the characteristics associated 
with successful developmental education activities. The listing is not meant 
to be all-inclusive. Instead, it provides a regional sampling of exemplary 
developmental programs. 

NORTHEAST 



BASIC SKILLS PROGRAM 

La Guardia Community College 

31-10 Thomson Avenue 

Long Island City, NY 11101 

(212) 626-2700 

DIRECTOR; Michael Hoban 



LEARNING SKILLS CENTER 
University of Pittsburgh 
Student Union 
Pittsburgh, PA 1526C 
(412) 624-5481 

DIRECTOR: Georgi ne Materniak 



MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

CENTER FOR ACADEMIC REINFORCEMENT 

Howard University 

Washington, D.C. 20059 

(202) 636-6040 

DIRECTOR: Imogene Robinson 

MIDWEST 



RESOURCES FOR STUDENT LEARNING 
Southeastern Community College 
Whiteville, NC 28472 
(919) 642-7141 
DIRECTOR: Thelma Barnes 



EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY PROGRAM 

Marquette University 

Milwaukee, WI 53233 

(414) 224-7700 

DIRECTOR: Arnold Mitchem 



DEVELOPMENTAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 
Triton Col lege 
River Grove, IL 60171 
(312) 456-0300 
DIRECTOR: Sunil Chand 



SOUTHERN 



DEVELOPMENTAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 

Florida Junior College - North 

Jacksonville, FL 32202 

(904) 358-1842 

DIRECTOR: Jeffrey Stuckman 

WESTERN 



DEVELOPMENTAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 
University of New Orleans 
New Orleans, LA 70122 
(504) 286-6289 
DIRECTOR: David Shroyer 



READING & STUDY SKILLS LAB 

University of Texas - Austin 

Austin, TX 78712 

(512) 471 -3434 

DIRECTOR: Patricia Heard 
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BASIC SKILLS DIVISION 
Tarrant County Junior College 
Fort Worth, TX 76102 
(817) 534-4861 

DIRECTOR: Charles Johnson " 

5 



FAR WESTERN 



STUDENT LEARNING CENTER 

University of California - Berkeley 

Berkeley, CA 94720 

(415) 642-6000 

DIRECTOR: Kurt Lauridsen 



DEVELOPMENTAL CENTER 

Linn-Benton Community College 

Albany, OR 97321 

(503) 928-2361 

DIRECTOR: Jerome Johnson 



Continued from p. 6 
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• structional treatments in 
order to produce more effec- 
tive learning. Additional 
research using the Canfield 
Learning Styles Inventory 
(1976) appears to confirm 
Grant and Hoeber's (1978) 
contention that matches of 
learning styles to instruc- 
tional activities are an im- 
portant component of success- 
ful programs. 

Cross, in her 1976 re- 
view of the literature on 
individualized instruction, 
found that successful in- 
dividualization requires: 
1) student involvement in 
the learning process, 2) 
clear instructional goals 
and objectives, 3) small 
units of learning, 4) fre- 
quent evaluation through 
testing, and 5) self-pacing 
options for students. The 
research of Cross supports 
the contention of Roueche 
and Snow (1977) that indi- 
vidualized, self-paced pro- 
grams for learning are im- 
portant to the success of 
developmental students. It 
also supports Grant and 
Hoeber's findings (1978) 
regarding the importance of 
clearly articulated goals 
and objectives in effective 
developmental instruction 
activities. 

Maxwel 1 's review of the 
literature on psychological 
characteristics of develop- 
mental students (1979) sug- 
gests that many developmen- 
tal learners have negative 
attitudes toward education 
as wpII as poor study and 
learning skills. This evi- 
dence reinforces the notion 
expressed by several re- 
searchers that successful 
developmental programs are 
comprehensive in nature and 
provide personal counseling 
as well as learning ski lis 
development activities. 

Wnimbey's work on the 
development of human intel- 



igence suggests that much 
of what is commonly called 
"intelligence" represents a 
a series of reasoning and 
critical thinking skills 
(1975). Wnimbey's research 
also suggests that these 
skills can be taught to any 
learner and that training 
in such skills can lead to 
a substantial improvement 
in students' capacities to 
perform well academically. 
These findings tend to sup- 
port Boylan's (1983) empha- 
sis on critical thinking 
and reasoning skills train- 
ing as an important compon- 
ent of successful develop- 
mental programs. 

SUMMARY OF SUCCESSFUL 
PROGRAM CHARACTERISTICS 



Given the available re- 
search from developmental 
education and related 
fields, it is possible to 
identify a number of char- 
acteristics that seem to be 
associated with more suc- 
cessful programs. While 
the exact interaction be- 
tween these characteristics 
and successful outcomes is 
unknown, it appears that 
programs possessing these 
characteristics are more 
likely to be successful 
than those which do not. 

Just as learning acti- 
vities consist of both con- 
te : and process variables, 
the characteristics of suc- 
cessful developmental pro- 
grams also seem to include 
both content and process 
variables. By combining 
overlapping and related 
variables as identified in 
the literature, the charac- 
teristics may be summarized 
as fol lows: 

CONTENT 

* Services designed to 
OLognose student needs at 

5 7 



the outset of their parti- 
cipation In the program 

* Services designed to 
Improve student mastery In 
the basic <lll areas of 
reading, writing, and math- 
emotlcs 

* Services designed to 
promote students 1 personal 
development and academic 
adjustment 

* Services designed to 
promote the development of 
students 1 reasoning and 
critical thinking skills 

* On-going program 
evaluation activities 



PROCESS 

* An Individualized ap- 
proach with an emphasis on 
students 1 academic and per- 
sonol deve lopment 

* A focus on the Im- 
provement of learning as 
opposed to the remediation 
of deficiencies 

* A structured set of 
procedures with an emphasis 
on goals and objectives 

* Frequent student/ 
faculty contoct 

* Systematic planning , 
monitoring, ond revision of 
progrom activities. 

The increasing amount of 
research in developmental 
education has made it ap- 
parent that improving stu- 
dent learning skills is a 
unified process rather than 
a set of individual activi- 
ties. Those programs which 
include isolated and unre- 
lated services are far less 
likely to be successful 
than those which are com- 
prehensive and systematic. 
Furthermore, those programs 



which emphasize personali- 
zation of the learning pro- 
cess and attend to the af- 
fective as well as the cog- 
nitive dimensions of lear- 
ning are also more likely 
to be successful . 

While developmental pro- 
grams vary greatly in terms 
of their resources, the 
size of their staff, and 
the nature of their clients 
practically all programs -- 
large and small -- can im- 
plement their services ut- 
ilizing appropriate pro- 
cesses. While the range of 
program services may be re- 
strained by resource avail- 
ability, there is no reason 
why all developmental ser- 
vices cannot combine at- 
tention to the affective 
dimensions of learning with 
attention to the cognitive 
dimensions. In short, pro- 
gram success in developmen- 
tal education need not be 
related to program size or 
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program resources. The 
characteristics which seem 
to make the most difference 
are those that all programs 
may adopt in order to in- 
crease the likelihood that 
their services will , in- 
deed, improve the quality 
of student learning. 
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Developmental Education Programs 
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As developmental programs prolifer- 
ated on college campuses during the late 
1960's and early 1970's, several resear- 
chers conducted national surveys to assess 
the nature and scope of developmental edu- 
cation activities in postsecondary educa- 
tion. Most of these surveys were designed 
to find out how many campuses offered de- 
velopmental services, what sort of ser- 
vices were offered, and how many, students 
participated in these services. While 
each survey differed somewhat in design, 
focus, and sample population, several of 
them explored similar issues. Since the 
surveys took place over a period running 
from 1970 to 1985, they provide a basis 
for assessing growth and changes that have 
taken place in the field of developmental 
education during the past fifteen years. 

This issue of RESEARCH in DEVELOPMEN- 
TAL EDUCTION provides a selected review of 
these surveys. The three survey's selec- 
ted for review here include those of .^at 
Cross (1976), John Roueche and Jerry Snow 
(1979), and Douglas Wright (1985). 

Tjre Surveys 

The Rouche and Snow survey included 
300 colleges and universities selected at 
random from the the 1974-75 EDUCATION 
DIRECTORY, COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES pub- 



lished by the National Center for Educa- 
tional Statistics. Of the institutions 
surveyed, 139 two-year and 134 four-year 
colleges and universities responded. This 
represented a 93% return for two-year 
institutions and an 89% return for four- 
year institutions. The survey was 
conducted during the 1975-76 academic year 
and published in OVERCOMING LEARNING PROB- 
LEMS — originally published in 1977. 

Cross's results actually involve two 
surveys — one conducted in 1970 and one 
in 1974. Both studies included a 20% 
random sample of two-year institutions 
listed in the 1973 COMMUNITY AND JUNIOR 
COLLEGE DIRECTORY published by the Ameri- 
can Association of Community and Junior 
Colleges. Responses were received from 
184 two-year institutions representing an 
84% return rate. T*.e results from these 
studies were published in ACCENT ON LEARN- 
ING — originally published in 1976. 

Wright's survey included 511 colleges 
and universities selected from a pool of 
3,238 listed in the data banks of the 
National Center for Educational Statis- 
tics. This sample was stratified by en- 
rollment size and state versus private 
control and then sorted by type and re- 
gion. Of the institutions surveyed, 96% 
provided responses for the study. The 
results of the survey were presented at 
the 1985 American Educational Research 
Association Convention in a paper en- 
titled "Remedial/Developmental Studies in 
Institutions of Higher Education, Policies 
and Practices, 1984 (Wright, 1985). 
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The Findings 

Each o£ the surveys reviewed here 
explored a wide variety of issues and 
policies in developmental education. In 
three areas, however, the surveys provide 
similar data. These areas include: 1) 
the percentage of institutions offering 
remedial or developmental courses, 2) the 
percent offering degree credit for these 
courses, and 3) whether participation in 
these courses was mandatory or voluntary. 
The discussion of each survey presented 
here is organized according to these cate- 
gories . 

The Cross Survey, 1970-1974 

Cross (1976) found that the number of 
two-year institutions providing develop- 
mental courses increased from 92% to 98% 
between 1970 and 1974. Increases were also 
found in recruitment efforts, special 
counseling, and advising programs. A 
tendency was also discovered for programs 
to become more comprehensive between 1970 
and 1974. Of those surveyed in 1970, 20% 
of the programs featured comprehensive 
services including recruitment, courses, 
and special counseling and advising. This 
figure had increased to 36% by 1974. 

Among those institutions offering 
developmental courses, 32% offered degree 
credit for these courses in 1970 while 53% 
offered such credit by 1974. In 1970, 25% 
offered no credit for developmental cour- 
ses. By 1974, however, this figure had 
declined to 20%. 

While the percentage of two-year 
institutions offering developmental cour- 
ses increased from 1970 to 1974, the 
percentage of institutions requiring these 
courses for under prepared students 
declined. Of those institutions surveyed, 
79% made such courses mandatory for un- 
c^erprepared students in 1970 while only 
59% made them mandatory by 1974. 

The Rouche and Sncw Survey, 1976 

ffcuche and Snow (1977) found that 93% 
Of tha two-year institutions and 78% of 
the four-year institutions surveyed of- 
fered developmental courses in 1976. This 
finding is consistent with Cross's re- 
sults for two-year institutions. 

o 
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The Roueche and Snow studv also sug- 
gested that many institutions had devel- 
oped comprehensive programs in addition to 
individual courses to serve underprepared 
students. Among those surveyed, 80% of 
the two-year institutions provided lear- 
ning assistance centers as did 61% of the 
four-year institutions. 

Among two-year institutions, 58% of- 
fered degree credit for developmental 
courses in 1976. Among four-year institu- 
tions, only 38% of those reporting offered 
degree credit for developmental education 
courses. Insofar as the figures from two- 
year institutions are concerned, these 
findings are also consistent with those of 
Cross. 

Data from the Roueche and Snow survey 
suggest a continued decline in the percen- 
tage of institutions requiring underpre- 
pared students to take developmental 
' courses. Their report indicated that only 
29% of the two-year institutions surveyed 
made participation in developmental cour- 
ses mandatory for underprepared students 
by 1976. There is a substantial difference 
between this figure and the 59% of two- 
year institutions reporting that develop- 
mental courses were required for underpre- 
pared students in 1974. 

Among four-year institutions sur- 
veyed, 25% reported that developmental 
courses were mandatory for underprepared 
students. Since the Cross survey included 
only two-year institutions, no comparative 
data is available for this group. 

The Wright Survey, 1984 

Wright (1985) reported that 88% of 
the two-year and 78% of the four-year 
institutions responding to his survey of- 
fered developmental courses. • He also 
found that 94% of the two-year and 86% of 
the four-year institutions surveyed also 
offered comprehensive support services 
such as learning assistance centers. 
These figures appear to be consistent with 
those reported by Cress (1976) and Roueche 
and Snow (1977) although Wrignt's figure 
for the percentage of two-year colleges 
offering developmental courses in 1984 is 
slightly lower. 

Wright's survey explored the issue of 
credit for developmental courses by sub- 
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. ject area. He found that 24% of two-year 
institutions and 34% of four-year institu- 
tions offered regular degree credit for 
developmental reading courses. 26% of the 
two-year institutions and 35% of the four- 
year institutions surveyed offered regular 
degree credit for developmental writing. 
In the area of mathematics, 24% of the 
two-year institutions and 35% of the four- 
year institutions offered regular degree 
credit for developmental courses. 

Wright also studied the issue of 
whether developmental courses are manda- 
tory or voluntary for underprepared stu- 
dents according to subject. He found that 
developmental reading was required for un- 
derprepared students by 45% of the two- 
year institutions and 59% of the four-year 
institutions. Developmental writing was 
required by 54% of the two-year institu- 
tions and 73% of the four-year institu- 
tions sireveyed. Developmental mathematics 
was require by 52% of the two-year insti- 
tutions surveyed, and by 67% of the four- 
year institutions.These percentages differ 
substantially from those reported by 
Roueche and Snow (1977) but are consistent 
with those reported for two-year institu- 
tions by Cross (1976). 

Trends in Survey Findings 

Institutions Offering 
Developmental Courses 

During the period of 1970 to 1984, 
the percentage of institutions offering 
developmental courses remained relatively 
constant. Nevertheless, there are some 
minor differences between the three stu- 
dies. Cross (1976), for instance, repor- 
ted that 98% of the two-year colleges 
surveyed offered developmental courses in 
1974 while Roueche and Snow (1977) .repor- 
ted 93% in 1976 and Wright (1985) reported 
88% in 1984. These figures prooably re- 
flect sampling and methodological dif- 
ferences in the studies rather than a 
trend in the number of institutions offer- 
ing developmental courses. 

Since Cross's study provided no data 
rras\ f cur-year institutions, no comparison 
in the percentage of senior institutions 
offering developmental courses can be ma3e 
•fear the period of 1970 to 1976. Between 
1976 and 1984, however, the percentage re- 
mained constant at 78%. 



Apparently, there has been little or 
no decline in the last fifteen years in 
the percentage of institutions which offer 
developmental courses. This percentage 
has remained more or less constant in 
spite of a decline in federal support for 
special programs for disadvantaged stu- 
dents and in spite of legislative efforts 
in many states to reduce support for de- 
velopmental education. This appears to be 
true in both two-year and four-year insti- 
tutions . 

Institutions Offering Developmental 
C ourses for Degree C redit 

The figures regarding the percentage 
of institutions offering developmental 
courses for regular degree credit reflect 
a downward trend between 1976 and 1984for 
two-year institutions, in the Roueche and 
Snow survey (1977), 58% of the two-year 
institutions surveyed offered regular de- 
gree credit for developmental courses as 
of the 1976 academic year. By 1984, ac- 
cording to Wriqht's -data (1985). that 
figure declined to approximately 2i%. 

.It is possible that the difference in 
the percentage of institutions reporting 
that regular degree credit is granted for 
developmental courses may be partially due 
to'differences in survey methodology or 
the way in which questions were phrased in 
the two surveys. These differences, how- 
ever, are unlikely to account for a dis-r 
crepency of thirty-three percentage points 
between the two surveys. It must be as- 
sumed, therefore, that two-year institu- 
tions are currently granting regular de- 
gree credit for developmental courses with 
less frequency than they did in the mid- 
1970's. 

This does not mean that two-year in- 
stitutions are offering no credit at all 
for developmental courses. A more likely 
explanation is that these institutions 
have increasingly elected to award "insti- 
tutional" credit for developmental courses 
instead of degree credit. The awarding of 
institutional credit is a relatively re- 
cent trend in two-year institutions. 
Since federal legulaticns require students 
to be enrolled in credit courses in order 
to receive financial aid, two-year insti- 
tutions could not afford to offer very 
many ncn-credit courses. An alternative 
Was to offer courses which carried credit 
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TABLE I - Comparison of Survey Results 



1. Percent of responding institutions offering developmental 
courses. 

1970 1974 1976 1984 



'Iwo-year 92 98 93 88 

Four-Year — 78 78 



2. Percent of responding institutions offering developmental 
courses for regular degree credit. 

1970 1974 1976 1984 



Two-year 32 -53 58 25* 

Four-Year — — 38 35* 



3. Percent of responding institutions requiring developmental 
courses for underprepared students. 

1970 1974 1976 1984 



Two-year 79- 59 29 50* 

Four-year — — 25 67* 



* Percentages marked by asterisk indicate the aggre- 
gate mean for reading, mathematics, and English 
courses. 



towards a full-time lead but which could 
not be transferred to other institutions 
nor counted towards a degree. This en- 
abled two-year institutions to collect 
credit fees without having to offer credit 
for courses that were not considered "col- 
lege level . " 

In the case of four-year institutions 
the percentage offering regular degree 
credit for developmental ccuxses has re- 
mained relatively constant. Koueche and 
Snow (1977) reported that 33% of four-year 
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institutions offered such credit for de- 
velopmental courses in 1976 while Wright 
reported that approximately 35% of these 
institutions offered regular degree credit 
for developriental courses in 1984* 

Institutions R equiring Developmental 
Courses for Unaerprepared Students 

In the early to mid-1970's a trend 
away from requiring underprepared students 
to take developmental courses was noted. 
According to Cross's data (1976), 79% of 
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'two-year institutions required underpre- 
pared students to take developmental cour- 
ses in 1970 while only 59% had this re- 
quirement in 1974* Roueche and Snow^ 
survey (1977 ), indicated that this figure 
had declined to 29% by 1976. 

In recent years, however, this trend 
appears to have been reversed. Wright 
(1985) reported that about 50% of the two- 
year institutions surveyed required under- 
prepared students to take developmental 
courses by 1984. This represents a 20% 
increase fran 1976. 

A similar trend is also apparent for 
four-year institutions. Roueche and Snow 
(1977) reported that only 25% of four-year 
institutions required underprepared stud- 
ents to take developmental courses in 
1976. Wright (1985), however, found that 
approximately 67% of four-year institu- 
tions required developmental courses for 
underprepared students by 1984. 

While some of these differences may 
be due to differences in th<* sample and 
methodology of the two sui eys, it is 
unlikely that such differences alone would 
account for the disparity between the 1976 
and the 1984 figures. A definite trend 
toward requiring developmental courses for 
certain students appears to exist among 
contemporary postsecondary institutions. 

One explanation for this may be that 
the recent emphasis on excellence in post- 
secondary education has caused institu- 
tions to mandate participation in develop- 
mental courses as a way of improving stu- 
dent performance. Another possibility is 
that institutions have mandated participa- 
tion in developmental courses for certain 
students in the hopes of increasing reten- 
tion. 

It is worth noting that between 1976 
and 1984, a substantial decline in the 
college-age population tcok place (see 
RLPE, Number 2, 1984 for a further discus- 
sion of this phenomenon). In many instan- 
ces, this resulted in shortfalls in new 
student admissions. In an effort to coun- 
teract these enrollment shortfalls, many 
institutions placed greater emphasis on 
the retention oi currently enrolled stu- 
dents. Since participation in dw/elopmari- 
tal education programs is correlated with 



improved retention (Boylan, 1985), it is 
likely that many institutional administra- 
tors viewed mandatory participation in de- 
velopmental programs as a way of improving 
institutional retention. As a result, the 
previous trend towards voluntary partici- 
pation in developmental courses was re- 
versed between 1976 and 1984. 

Conclusions 

For those involved in the profession 
and practice of developmental education, 
it should be comforting to note that there 
has been no actual decline in the percen- 
tage of postsecondary institutions offer- 
ing developmental courses during the past 
fifteen years. The percentage has re- 
mained relatively constant in spite of ef- 
forts by many campus administrators, fed- 
eral officials, and state legislators to 
eliminate funding fpr developmental pro- 
grams. It is quite possible, however, 
.that the resources of individual programs 
and the number of students they can serve 
have been reduced over the years. 

The trend away from granting regular 
degree credit for developmental courses is 
a disturbing one. Wright's data (1985) 
suggests that four-year institutions are 
rore likely to offer credit for develop- 
mental courses than two-year institutions. 
This is in spite of the fact that develop- 
mental courses are often among the more 
rigorous courses offered in community col- 
leges (Richardson, 1983). The trend on 
the part of two-year institutions to offer 
developmental courses for institutional 
credit instead of regular credit appears, 
at best, to be a purely cosmetic response 
to the serious problems of underprepa red- 
ness. At worst, it represents a somewhat 
cynical attempt to retain revenues while 
hiding the problem of underpreparedness 

and penalizing those students that two- 
year institutions were originally designed 
to serve. 

The trend towards requiring develop- 
mental courses for underprepared students 
is a reasonable one. Wldle improved diag- 
nosis is likely to result in larger num- 
bers of students being placed in required 
developmental courses, this trend will 
have a positive impact in the long run. 
If the developmental courses into which 
underprepared students are placed actually 
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- improve student learning skills/ "then man- 
datory placement should enable institu- 
tions to maintain academic standards and 

' still improve student retention. 
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Organizational Patterns For Developmental Education Programs 
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and Darlene J. Cockman 



While there are over 2,500 developmental education pro- 
grams in colleges and universities across the United States, 
there is little information available regarding where these 
programs fit into the administrative structure of their in- 
stitutions, what they are called, and how they report. Obser- 
vation suggests that developmental programs are housed 
either in student affairs or academic affairs divisions but 
there are exceptions. Sometimes they report to a non- 
academic officer and, on occasion, they even report to the 
institution s president. Furthermore, there is little evidence 
to suggest that a standard nomenclature exists for 
developmental programs. Even though their functions are 
similar, developmental programs on different campuses have 
a variety of different titles. Because of this, the National 
Center for Developmental Education receives inquiries 
almost every week regarding the placement of developmental 
programs in the organizational structures of institutions. In- 
quiries are also received regarding the names of programs, 
the titles of those who direct them, and their reporting lines 
within the administrative structure* 

This issue of RRiDE is, therefore, devoted to the explora- 
tion of organizational and administrative arrangements for 
developmental programs. It will attempt to answer some of 
the most frequently asked questions ubout these ar- 
rangements by reviewing data from the Center's national 
study of exemplary programs. 

The exemplary programs study was conducted during 
1985 and 1986 in an attempt to investigate characteristics 
common to state-of-the-art developmental programs and to 
identify some of these programs. Data for the study were 
obtained by requesting that developmental educators from 
each state identify and provide information on the 
developmental programs in their states. Once programs in 
each state were identified, follow-up questionnaires were 
sent to those individuals in charge of these programs to 
gather additional data. Program directors were also asked 
to provide evaluation reports and sample materials from 
their programs. 

These materials were then reviewed by a panel of experts 



to determine which programs appeared to exemplify the 
state-of-the-art in developmental education. While the 
resulting document, The National Directory of Exemplary 
Programs in Developmental Education (Spann & Thomp- 
son, 1986), is available as a separate publication, the raw 
data from the study were used to prepare this issue of 
RRiDE. 

As might be expected, the quality and quantity of infor- 
mation provided in the exemplary programs project varied 
widely from state to state. Furthermore, many of the pro- 
grams identified were either unwilling or unable to reply 
to the follow-up questionnaire or provide additional data 
about their activities. Although 40 states and the District 
of Columbia were represented in the study, the resulting 
data represent neither a random sample nor an all-inclusive 
national study. The reports from the Exemplary Programs 
Directory reviewed in our present study include only those 
considered to be most representative of the state-of-the-art 
in developmental education— a total of 149 programs. Of 
these, 142 provided enough information to answer the ques- 
tions addressed in this study. Of these 142 programs, 64 were 
located on public, two-year campuses and four on private, 
two-year campuses. Forty-five were located on public, four- 
year campuses and 29 on private, four-year campuses. 

While the available data have limitations and the results 
may not be generalizable, they represent a pool of informa- 
tion that can be used to identify general trends in the 
organization and administration of developmental programs. 
These general trends are reported in the following pages. 



DEVELOPMENTAL PROGRAMS 
AND THE INSmrUTIONAL STRUCTURE 

The first area to be reviewed was the administrative loca- 
tion of developmental programs. From a review of the data, 
it appears that most developmental education programs are 
part of the academic affairs structure of their institutions. 
This is shown in TABLE I. 
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TABLE I 

Administrative Location for 
Developmental Education Programs 



Institutional Administrative Unit Number % 

Academic or 

Instructional Affairs 112 79 

Student Affairs/ 

Student Development 17 12 

Other Administrative Unit 13 9 

142 100 



*AI1 percentages are rounded off to nearest .01 



Of those programs reviewed, 112 or 79% were housed 
within the academic affairs area. Only 17 or 12% of the pro- 
grams were housed in student affairs. An additional 13 pro- 
grams (9%) were housed in some other area or had some 
other reporting line. Of these 13, nine reported directly to 
the president of their institution. 

REPORTING ARRANGEMENTS 
FOR DEVELOPMENTAL PROGRAMS 

Developmental programs are not only housed most often 
in the academic affairs area, they also tend to report most 
frequently to the chief academic affairs officer. This is shown 
in TABLE II. 

TABLE II 

Reporting Arrangements for 
Dev^; ^mental Programs 



Title of Administrator to 

which Programs Report Number % 

Dean of Instruction or 

Academic Vice President 86 61 

Assistant Academic Dean or 

Assistant Vice President 8 5 

Dean of a College 14 10 

Assistant or Associate 

Dean of a College 4 3 

Dean of Students or Vice 

President for Student Affairs .... 15 11 

Assistant/Associate Dean or 
Vice President for 

Student Affairs 2 1 

Other Administrator 13 9 

142 100 



*All percentages are rounded of to nearest .01 



Eighty-six, or 61%, of the programs reviewed reported 
directly to the Dean of Instruction or the Vice President 
for Academic Affairs. Of those programs housed in a par- 
ticular college (most oftej the College of Education, the Col- 
lege of General Studies, or the College of Arts and Science), 
the vast majority reported directly to ti e dean of that col- 
lege. Of 18 combined programs housed in colleges, 14 (78%) 
reported directly to the dean. Only four (12%) reported to 
an associate or an assistant dean. 

Similarly, the majority of programs housed in the stu- 
dent affairs area reported directly to the chief student af- 
fairs officer. Of the 17 combined programs reporting in the 
student affairs area, 15, or 88%, reported directly to the 
Dean of Students or the Vice President for Student Affairs. 
Only two (12%) reported to an associate or an assistant dean 
or vice president. As noted earlier, of those reporting out- 
side of either academic affairs or student affairs* nine 
reported directly to the president. 

TITLES OF DEVELOPMENTAL 
PROGRAM ADMINISTRATORS 

The most common title for the administrator of a 
developmental program was "director." As TABLE III shows, 
70, or 49%, of those programs reviewed were headed by a 
director. 

TABLE III 

Titles of Developmental 
Program Administrators 



Administrator Title Number % 

Director 70 49 

Coordinator 26 18 

Department Chair or Head 19 13 

Dean 7 5 

Assistant Vice President 

or Assistant Vice Chancellor .... 4 3 

Assistant or Associate Professor .... 5 4 

Associate Dean 3 2 

Assistant Dean 3 2 

Learning Assistance or 
Developmental Education 

Specialist 2 2 

Other __3 2 

142 100 



*AU percentages rounded off to nearest .01 



The next must common title for program administrators 
was "coordinator." Twenty-six (18%) of those heading 
developmental programs held this title. 

Sixty-seven percent of the programs reviewed, therefore. 



were headed by either a director or a coordinator This ap- 
pears consistent with the fact that most developmental pro* 
grains report directly to the chief academic officer since 
the title ef director or coordinator is generally on a report- 
ing line to the chief administrator of a given area. 

Nineteen (13%) of the developmental programs were 
organized us academic departments with a department 
chairman or head. Seven (5%) were headed by a dean. This 
is also consistent with the data showing that those 
developmental programs housed in colleges usually report 
to the dean of that college. Other titles for developmental 
program administrators included Assistant Vice President 
or Assistant Vice Chancellor (4) or associate or assistant 
dean (6). 

TITLES FOR 
DEVELOPMENTAL PROGRAMS 

As shown in TABLE IV, the most common title for the 
programs reviewed was "Developmental Education Pro- 
gram'* or "Department of Developmental Education." Fifty- 
seven, or 40%, of the programs had this title. 

TABLE IV 

Titles of Developmental Programs 



Program Title Number % 

Developmental Education Program 
or Department of Developmental 

Education 57 40 

Learning Center or 

Learning Assistance Program .... 30 21 

Special Services Program 13 9 

Academic Development Program ... 10 7 

Reading and/or Study Skills 

Program 8 6 

rniversity/College Skills Program . . 6 4 

Academic Skills or 

Academic Foundations Program . . 4 3 

General Studies Program -A 3 

Other _U) 7 

~U2 "loo 



*AII percentages rounded off to nearest .01 



The second most common title was "Learning Center" 
or "Learning Assistance Program." Thirty, or 21% of the 
total, had this title. Other frequently encountered titles in- 
cluded Special Services Program (13 or 9%), Academic 
Development Program (10 or 7%), Reading and/or Study 
Skills Program (8 or 6%) or University/College Skills Pro- 
gram (6 or 4%). Other titles cited with some regularity in- 
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elude Academic Skills or Academic Foundations Programs 
(4 or 3%) and General Studies Programs (4 or 3% of the 
total). Titles tabulated under "other" which also appeared 
in the study included Educational Opportunity Program, 
Guided Studies Program, Intermediate Studies Program, 
Adult Education Program, Communications Skills 
Laboratory, Instructional Resources Program, "PLUS 
Center," "ACCESS Division," Academic Reinforcement 
Center, and Lower Division Studies Program, 



DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 

One of the strongest trends identified in this study was 
that developmental education programs are most often hous- 
ed in the academic affairs area of their institutions. This 
should not be surprising since developmental programs are 
concerned with the academic development of students and 
most of these programs offer course work of some kind. Fur- 
thermore, many experts (Roueche & Snow, 1977 and Keimig, 
1983) suggest that developmental programs operate more 
effectively when they are part of the overall academic 
framework of the institution. Whatever the reasons, a clear- 
cut trend exists for developmental programs to be part of 
the academic affairs structure. 

Another strong trend was for developmental programs 
to report directly to the chief officer of their particular area. 
When programs were housed in the acauamic affairs area, 
they most frequently reported either to the dem of a col- 
lege or to the chief academic affairs officer. Similarly, pro- 
grams housed in student affairs usually reported directly 
to the chief student affairs officer. 

The fact that developmental programs most frequently 
report to the chief administrator in their area is an impor- 
tant one to note. It suggests that such programs have direct 
access to institutional decision makers. It further suggests 
that these programs were considered important enough by 
campus administrators to be placed at a level equivalent to 
that of an academic department or higher. In essen e, the 
state-of-the-art developmental programs reviewed here are 
on a par with most other sub-units in the administrative 
hierarchy of their institutions. 

This observation is further supported by the titles as- 
signed to those who administer developmental programs. 
Fully 80% of the programs reviewed were headed by an in- 
dividual with the title of director, coordinator, or depart- 
ment head. An additional 12% were headed by individuals 
with titles such as assistant vice president, assistant vice 
chancellor, or assistant provost. This suggests that they are 
not only full-time professionals Jiut also have some advanc- 
ed graduate training to qualify them for administrative posi- 
tions at that level. 

It was somewhat surprising to discover as much consisten- 
cy as there was insofar as the titles of programs are con- 
cerned. Sixty-one percent of the programs reviewed were 
either titled "developmental education program*' or "lear- 
ning assistance program." 

This is surprising because developmental programs have 
a variety of origins. Some were started as a result of federal 
grant programs. Some were begun with local funds as a 
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response to the needs of open admission students. Others 
were an outgrowth of reading and study skills programs or 
services provided by counseling centers. Yet the majority 
of the programs reviewed had similar titles. This may reflect 
that the terms "developmental education 11 and "learning 
assistance" are becoming more widely understood and ac- 
cepted in academe. Both terms were coined in the late 1960's 
and have been around long enough to become pirt of the 
vocabulary of postaecondary education. 

As noted earlier in this report, the data reviewed here 
are from developmental programs that were judged to repre- 
sent the state-of-the-art in the field. The trends identified 
here may be more characteristic of more mature, highly 
developed programs than of newer or less well-developed 
programs. Furthermore, documentation provided by those 
programs participating in the study suggests that they are 
among the more effective developmental programs in the 
country. The trends discussed here may be related in some 
way to the success of these programs. It is difficult to tell, 



however, whether the trends are a cause of the programs 1 
success or a result of that success. It can only be said that 
programs judged to be effective an i representative of state- 
of-the-art in developmental education tended to have the 
sort of administrative and organizational arrangements 
discussed here. It will remain for further research to ascer- 
tain the extent to which these arrangements are a con- 
tributing factor to that success. 
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